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LETTER II. | 
—— | 
TITHES! TITHES! TITHES! 
TO WILLIAM SHERMAN CRAWFORD, ESQ. | 


Darrynane Abbey, (st October, 183A. H 


My Dear Sin—The subject of my first letter 
to you is of sufficient interest to justify the. 
length of that letter. This shall be more brief, | 
and will include all I need for the present say | 
on that subject. i 

I have fully developed my plan. It consists : 

First—Of the total abolition of tithes in || 
name and nature, so that the thing itse!f should || 


proctoring campaign to the other glories with 
|| whieh the wretched state of their tenantry has 
\adorned them. On the contrary, it is an omen | 
Sn ee ee | unfavourable to the peace and safety of the | 


| Snel ing the repayment of the tithe composition 





of, to them, an n alien, and. a sinecure church. 

If that be so, I see no great cause of gratula- 
tion for the Globe and other ministerial papers, 
that some twenty or thirty Trish landlords have | 
determined to add all the laurels of a tithe- 


|| realm. In this point of view, I confess I can- 
|not contemplate the new system without very | 
| considerable apprehensions. 
My first intention was to specify the difficul- | 


ties which lie in the way of the landlord en- | 


‘from his tenants. When there is a lease in| 
existence it will be nearly impossible ; but I | 
irefrain from entering into details on this sub- | 
ject. Ido not wish directly or indirectly to) 
contribute to the animosity and rancour likely || 

to arise on this subject between landlord and | 


‘|tenant; TI foresee a great accession to he hor- | 1 


rible and most detestable offences and crimes | ] 
| committed by Whitefeet, Whiteboys, and other \| 
‘miscreants of that description. I believe the | 
wickedness is only unequalled by the folly of | 


never exist in any shape or form, and that its | || confounding tithes with rents, and making the | } 


very name should merely denote an oppression | 
which had ceased to exist. 

Seconpty—Of making compensation to the | 
lay impropriators to the full extent of the ordi- | 
nary market price of their property in tithes. | 

Tuirpty—Of making compensation to all || 


such Protestant incumbents as have parochial | } 


duties to perform to a Protestant congregation | 
and have hitherto performed such duty. 

Fovrruty—Of making eompensation also to 
all other incumbents as haye at present one- 
tenth of their parishioners Protestants. A | 
question may arise on the ratio of such com- 
pensation. 

Firruty—Of refusing any compensation to | 
all other incumbents, treating as mere sinecu- | 


} 


rists ull Protestant clergymen in parishes where |) 


one-tenth of the inhabitants are not episcopa- 
lian Protestants. 

Sixrnty—Of procuring a fund for all these. 
compensations by means of a tax on the land- | 
lord’s rents, to be paid only by the landlord— 
say 400,000/ per annum. 

Seventaty—Of applying that fund, when 
the present vested interests should be exhausted 
in the sustentation of dispensaries, hospitals, 
and asylums for permanent diseases, whether of | 
mind or of body. 

There remains two topics more on which I 
desire to add.e-s to you a few words :— 

The first of these is the conduct and situation 
of such landlords as take upon themselves the 
payment of tithes. 

The second relates to the practical measures 
to be taken in order to attain the total extine- | 
tion of the tithe system. 


With respect to the landlords, I can under- |) 


stand their conduct to be benevolent. and de- 

serving of all praise, if it should be their inten- | 
tion to pay the tithe composition for their ten- | 
ants, without making anyedemand on those | 
tenants for the money so paid. That plan, the || 
landlords being Protestants, is perfectly just, | 
and, indeed, may be ranked as generous ; but | 
alas! I fear that there are but few who will be 


so generous. I see the Marquis of Devonshire | Protestant clergymen. 


is one of the tithe-proctor landlords ; and I be- 
lieve nobody suspects him of any generosity 


“payment of the latter as odious as that of the | 

|| former to the great and overwhelming majority 

of the people. | 
The reproach hitherto was, that the White- |, 


bag nar, lg xaP judy ;—S1 DEUS PRO NOBIS, QUIS CONTRA NOS !—IF GOD BE FOR US, WHO IS AGAINST US oem. Vill. XXXI. 


‘NO. L. 











| numbers of Christians of each denomination 
and persuasion. We must check and control 


the frauds which will otherwise be committed 
in making the enumeration. There is only one 


| way of doing this; it is by procuring and pre- 


serving in every parish a list of theyseveral vil- 
lages and townlands therein, and ‘the number 
of persons in each village and townland, and 
the names of each person in each village and 
townland, and the names of each persorivresid- 
ing in each house, specifying the particular 
creed professed by such person. In this way 
we will get an irresistible mass of evidence of 
the extent of the gross and glaring injustice of 


| compelling the people of Ireland to pay. the 


Protestant clergy. 

The second practical measure, and the most 
| useful, is to prepare in each parish a petition 
specifying the number of inhabitants in that 
parish, and the precise number of Catholics, 
and of episcopalian Protestants, and also of 
Presbyterians and other dissenters therein. 
These petitions should be signed as numerous- 
ly as possible. 

I should intreat that the process of getting 
up these petitions should commence as speedi- 
ly as possible. The interval between this. and 
the next session of parli t will elapse with 
great rapidity. We (Irish) are too much in the 
habit of postponement. The time is come to 
begin to prepare for the next parliamentary 





‘feet and other predial disturbers assailed the campaign. It is time that the people of Ireland 


|rent-payers as they did the persons who paid || should bestir themselves once again, but peace- 
tithes. There were, I fear, oecasionally some || ably and legally, to show their abhorrence*of 


symptoms displayed of a commencing tendency || the tithe system. . 


‘to resist the payment of rents ; but they were, || 


after all, but few, and with long intervals be- || 
tween them. It was, where it existed, the | 
worst and the most fatal manifestation of social || | 
| disorganization. And now, what do we see ? |! 


|| Why, many landlords running a race with the | } 


‘worst of the Whitefeet miscreants to know | 
|| which should sooner confound rents with tithes || 
and create a moral as well as a physical re- | 
|sistance to making any payment out of the 1 
| lands, held either by or without lease. 
| Teontent myself with protesting against this || 

_ conduct on the landlords, who well deserve the || 
name of tithe-proctor landlords ; and when they | i 


| have excited agrarian crimes, i will resort to" 
|| this protest to show that I had foretold, and as || 


far as I could, opposed the crimes which will || 
be the natural consequence of the conduct of || 
those landlords. 

There is but one consolation—it is this, that 
when the Protestant church, as at present by || 
law established in Ireland, shall be supported || 
by the contributions of Protestants exclusively || 
and without any compulsory assessment on, or 
payment by, Catholics or Dissenters, it will be 
at once seen who the persons are that should 
be compelled to defray the pecuniary charges 
| of maintaining the Protestant clergymen. The 


i 


period is rapidly approaching when the Catho- || 
| lics and Dissenters will be freed fram the deg- |! 
radation of being foreed to contribute to the 
| support of spiritual instructors whose doctrines 
\they condemn. When that period arrives the || 
list of Protestant landlords now taking upon || 
themselves the tithe composition, will serve to 
show the persons who, and the properties which 
ought to bear the entire burden of supporting |, 
I now come to the practical measures which | 
should he adopted in order to extinguish tithes | I 


where the peuce or even the half-pence are || for ever. They are two: 


concerned. T repeat, therefore, my fears that 
these landlords intend to use their dominion as 
landlords in aid of legal remedies to compel a 
reluctant tenantry to contribute to the support 


First—We, Catholics, Protestants, Preshy te- | | 
rians—all who do not share in the receipt of |! 
tithes or church emoluments, should assist as || 
much as we can in ascertaining the relative ' 





ty 


My object, my dear Sir, is to establish a prin- 
ciple, without which there can be no perfect or 
even rational liberty of conscience. It is, that 
every denomination of Christians should sup- 
| port their own spiritual instructors. 

Taken negatively, that no one Christian 
should be compelled to maintain the spiritual 
guide of another. 

This is ovr principle—our GREAT PRINCIPLE. 
It is amusing to contrast the simplicity and fair- 
| ness of this principle with the foolish and furi- 
| ous ravings of the Beresfords, and the Martins, 
“and the rest of that ignoble and dishonest gang, 
whose yellings resemble the screams of the 
earrion crows when driven off from devouring 
tbe carcase of the slaughtered lamb. 

I cannot conclude without congratulating you 
on the steadiness and good sense displayed by 
the popular party in Ireland. We leave the 


| quarrel of the Orange faction with the govern- 


| ment, to be fought out between them. We do 
not interfere to spoil the fight, by giviug the 
ministry any interest to conciliate one single 
Orangeman. We leave the ministry the field 
of vision clear, so that they must perceive that 
the Orangeists are the bitterest, and would be, 
if the ministry acted honorably towards Ireland, 


their only enemies. 


We leave the stage clear, that every man be- 
longing to the British government may see how 
vain, weak, impotent, talentless and malignant 


| the Orange faction is. 


Will that government continue to counte- 
| nance that faction ; to countenance exclusively 
‘that faction? These questions we cannot 
/answer; but if that faction do not fall never to 
rise again, the fault or the blame will not, my 
excellent friend, be ours, or that of the popular 
| party in Ireland. 

I have the honor to be, ray dear Sir, your 
' very faithful servant and friend, 

DANIEL O’CONNELL 

The soul is the ray of God, she being the 
image of God, as the rays of light are of the sun. 
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[From the Boston Daily Atlas.] 
TRIAL OF THE CONVENT RIOTERS. 
Supreme Jupiciat Court. 
Cambridge, Dec. 2, 1834. 

CASE OF BUZZELL, Brickmaker, Charlestown. 

The above trial commenced this morning.— 
Forty jurors answered to their names. Many of 
those afterwards called were challenged by the 
prisoners, but the following individuals were 
eventually impannelled and sworn—Abner Albee, 
Hopkinton ; Nathan Brooks, Acton; Joseph 
Bigelow, Natick; Artemas Cutler, Malden; John 
Cotting, Weston; Perry Daniels, Hopkinton ; 
Osgood Dane, Lowell; Thomas J. Elliott, Charles- 
town; Wm. Ferris, Natick; Reuben Haynes, 
Sudbury; John Jones, Weston; Wm. Rice, 
Sudbury. Each of the above were then sworn 
and declared that they had not formed an opinion 
either as to the guilt or innocence of the prisoners 
or of any Of the individuals who committed the 
outrage at Charlestown; that they (the jurors) 
were without any particular interest or prejudice | 
in relation to this trial, and that they had no con- 
scientious scruples capable of deterring thera 
from finding a verdict in a capital case. 

The Attorney General was desirous that each 
of the jurors should state whether the circumstance 
of a witness being of the Catholic persuasion | 
would have the effect of lessening the weight of 
such witness's testimony in his (the juror’s) mind. 

The Court decided that this question could not 
be put. 

The Attorney General then stated that two 
material witnesses in this case were absent, and 
the Government was not therefore fully prepared ; 
he was however loth that the preparations which 
had been made upon this occassion should be | 
made in vain, and would therefore call John R. | 
Buzzll. 

Buzzell was accordingly brought in, and the 
indictment read to him and the jury. Asahel | 
Huntington, Esq., the District Attorney, then 
rose and addressed the jury. He informed them 
that the prisoner at the bar was indicted with 
several others for the crimes of arson and bur- 
glary, both of which crimes, committed under the 
circumstances set forth in the indictment, were 
capital offences by the law of this commonwealth. 
He was charged, Ist, with the commission of 
arson during the night time ; 2dly, with entering 
with intent to steal, having at the time in his 
possession a dangerous weapon; 3dly, with 
breaking and entering with intent to burn ; and 
either of these offences was punishable with death. 

Mr. H. then gave a brief outline of the Charles- 
town events, and said he should call witnesses to 





| 


prove that the prisoner at the bar had been a 


Jeader and an active participator in the outrages 
of that period. With reference to the feeling ex- 


isting in relation to this matter, the learned attor- | 


ney remarked, that much prejudice had attempted 
to be excited against that sect to which the ag- 
grieved parties in this case belonged : more had 
been written within the last few months in this, 
vicinity, on the subject of Mormonism, Convents 
and Catholics, than had been written for years 
previously ; he had almost said since the reforma- 
tion. It was not, however, for him or the jury to 
say whether an institution such as that at Charles. 
town ought to be encouraged or not; it was 
enough for them thatthe law knew no distinction 
between members of the Catholic religion or those 
of any other sect of Christians. All sects were 
regarded by the law with equal complacency : 
and if the Catholics of this country chose to have 
such an institution as the one which had been 
burned, they were at full liberty todo so. No! 
set of men had aright to destroy it. If, when 
the doctrines of any particular sect become un- 
popular, a mob was to be permitted to destroy the 
property of that sect, no man would be safe. It 
was the duty of every good citizen to set his face | 
like flint against such practices, and to go with 
the law against criminals in such cases, whatever 
might be the ultimate consequences. If juries 
suffered themselves to be intimidated by popuiar 
feeling, or influenced by the number of the prison- 
ers, the most lamentable consequences to the 
community must ensue. 

Mr. Huntington said he should now proceed 
to adduce the evidence for the government. 

The first witness called was Mary Anne Ursula 





~ || George, the Lady Superior of the Ursuline com- 


| munity. ‘This lady appeared in Court in the cos- 
| tume of her order, and closely veiled. One of the 
| Counsel for the prisoner (Mr. Farley) expressed 
a desire that she should anveil. With this requi- 
| sition the witness hesitated to comply, but on 
being informed by the Court that it was absolutely 
necessary for her to do so in order that her voice 
| might be distinctly heard, she reluctantly removed 
ithe veil from her features and gave her testimony 
as follows : 

I am the Superior of the Ursuline community 
in this State. I had the entire jurisdiction of the 
institution at Charlestown. Have held my pre- 
sent rank 10 years. There was a school in our 
establisment, of which I was the director. On 
the Thursday preceding the day on which the 
outrage was committed, I was told that the Con- 
vent would be pulled down, and on the Saturday 
following several papers were sent to the institu- 
tion concerning the ‘ Mysterious Lady.” On 
Sunday one of the Selectmen of Charlestown 
called upon me and told me the Convent would 
be destroyed if the ‘mysterious lady” could not 
be seen. By the “ mysterious lady” I understood 
him to mean Miss Harrison. On Monday, the 
Selectmen, 5 in number, came and were shown 
over the whole establishment; they remained 
3 hours and searched the building from the cellar 
to the highest apartment, looking into every box 
(even the paint boxes) also into all the drawers 
and closets. Two of the sisters were with me ; 
one of these was the “mysterious lady,” Miss 
Harrison. I do not know whether the outbuild- 
ings were examined. ‘The Selectmen went away 
at about 6 in the afternoon, and at little after 9 I 
heard a great noise on the Medford road, and 
distinguished the words— Down with the Con- 
vent—down with the Convent.” I sent to tell 
the community that [I thought we were in danger. 
There were 54 pupils (from the age of 6 to IS 
years) and 40 sisters in the establishment at this 
time. Two of the latter were novices. 
the sisters has died since. 

When ladies take the white veil as novices, 
they also assume a name different from that 

| which they have borne in the world, and by this 
second name they are ever after called in the 
community. 
our house, I went into a room on the 2d_ story, 
opened the window and asked the people outside 
what they wanted. I told them they were dis- 
turbing the peaceful slumbers of the pupils, some 
| of whom were the children of their most respecta- 
ble fellow citizens. ‘They then asked to see * the 
nun that had ron away” and I went up to fetch 


four of the sisters. She had fainted with fright. 
I returned to the window and told the people that 
this was the case. She was incapable of showing 
herself to them that night, but if they would come 
the next day they should receive every satisfaction. 

I also told the mob that the Selectmen had ex- 
|amined our institution and were satisfied ; but 
that if they (the mob) were not satisfied, they 
might come on the following day and investigate 
for themselves. I said the report of the Select- 
men would appear in the Morning Post. They 
replied. that all I said was false; that they had 
one of the Selectmen with them ; and that he had 
opened the gate for them. They asked if we 
were prepared to receive them? and [ told them 
that did not concern them. IT did not wish them 
to know that our male domestics had left us.— 
The mob shortly after this went away, saying 
they would not return till Thursday, when they 
would pull down the Convent. Before they went 
they fired a gun from under a willow tree near 
the house. I told them at the time they -were 
making a noise, shouting and screaming, that my 
sister was ill of a consumption, and that the state 
of alarm they had thrown her into, would cause 
her death. They replied ‘so much the better.’ 
My sister is since dead. When they were gone, 
I thought there was no longer any cause for ap- 
prehension, and told the pupils and sisters to re- 
tire to their dormitories. They had no sooner 


done so, than the men returned and began to| 


| break the fence to make a bonfire. At this time, 
|| Mr. Runey, the Selectman, came up with another 
person and told me he did noy think he could 
quell the mob, but that if [ and the pupils would 


One of 


After I had alarmed the inmates of 


her, but found her lying insensible in the arms of 


| confessions. 


the best he could for us. I told Mr, Runey if he 
wished to show himself friendly to us, to go aa 
tell the people to desist from breaking the Woon 
He said he would go and do all in his power to 
prevent them. About 5 or 6 minutes after this 
{ heard renewed shouts of ‘down with the con- 
vent,’ and I then tol¢ the pupils and. sisters it 
would be best for them to go to the summer 
house, but before the former had time to leave 
their dormitories, the mob commence! breaking 
the doors and windows. IT went to each of the 
dormitories afterwards to see if all the pupils had 
escaped. I called at every door and found they 
were all gone. I then went down to my own 
room, in which was a drawer containing valuables 
but when I opened the door, I saw the mob had 
already entered. [turned to go away, and saw 
20 or 30 men in the same passage with me: they 
were about 10 or 20 feet trom me. IT then went 
to the summer house, where I found about 40 of 
the pupils, some in their fright having climbed 
over the fence and gone to Mr. Cutter’s, I sent 
the remainder after them, and went myself to Mr. 
Adams’s, whither all the pupils were eventually 
brought. I never recovered any of the property 
of the Institution excepting a few articles of very 
small value. ‘There was a desk in my root con- 
taining upwards of 81000. The desk was locked, 
The money was in United States notes and silver, 
It belonged to, and formed part of the receipts of 
the Institution. I had not accounted for it be- 
cause the time had not arrived for me to do so, 
I was the bast person who quitted the house, and 
fully satisfied myself that none of the pupils re- 
mained in the dormitories. Miss Harrison was 
called the * Mysterious Lady” in consequence of 
a paragraph which appeared in a newspaper.— 
She left the Convent without my knowledge on 
the 28th of July, at 4 in the afternoon, and was 
absent 24 hours. She was brought back by her 
brother and Bishop Fenwick. The Bishop in- 
terfered at my repeated solicitation. Miss Harri- 
son’s conduct was caused by weakness of mind, 


' great debility, and fever of the brain. These 


complaints resulted from excessive application to 
music. She gave 14 or 15 lessons per day, each 
lesson occupying 25 minutes or more. When 
she returned she appeared much excited, said 
“she did not know what it all meant.’ The 
property destroyed in the Institution was worth 
about $50,000. ‘The Spanish children of whom 
there were three had a great quantity of jewelry. 
Each pupil comes provided with silver plate— 
There were four harps in the establishment worth 
about 3 or 8400 each ; 9 or 10 pianos—3 quite 
new— worth from 350 to S370 each, and a 
harmonicon that cost S110. Our chapel con- 
tained articles of silver [a silver ornament was 
shown to the witness and recognized by her as 
being the pedestal upon which the cross stood 
previously to the destruction of the institution—it 
was presented to the community, she said, by the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux. } ; 

The Court here adjourned till tomorrow morn- 
ing at 9 o'clock. 


Cambridge, Dec. 3, 1834 
Bezzer..—Continued 

The Lady Superior continued her testimony 
yesterday morning as follows :— 

The community sometiines call me mother; 
sometimes President, but usually ‘ma mere.’ 
The words divine mother are never applied to 
me. Confessions are never made to me, but to 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop, or in his absence to some 
other clergyman. T confess to the Bishop. 
The confessions are made once a week. We 
apply the word divine only to the divinity. I 
do not represent the Virgin Mary, but am con- 
sidered in the light of the mother of a family. 

Mr. Farley, forthe defence : What is the 
nature of auricular confession ? 

The witness intimated that she thought the 
subject of auricular confession had nothing to 
do with the present ease. 

The Court were of opinion that the question 
put by the learned counsel was a proper one 
and ought to receive a reply. 

Witness : We are bound to address ourselves 


Case or 


‘to those ministers of the Catholic Church who 


are regularly ordained by the bishop to receive 
Auricular confession certainly 


Moffat, otherwise called Mary Edmond Saint || throw ourselves on his protection, he would do! means words addressed to the ear of a second 
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person, but something always interposes be- | 
tween the ear of the priest and the lips of the 
confessing party. In our community a parti- | 
tion divides the individuals. The confessor is 
in one rogm and the penitent in another. The 
nuns never prostrated themselves on the ground 
tome or the bishop. They only occasionally | 
asked his blessing. They are allowed to con- 
verse freely with each other. Two nuns never 
sleep in the same bed. There are hours of si- 
lence and hours of recreation. They never 
converse after 7 o’clock. When confessions 
are made, pardon is proclaimed by the power 
which is given to us. The bishop repeats the 
words of pardon, but does not take upon him- 
self to say that fe pardons. | was born in Mon- 
treal, Canada. ‘Two ladies who had taken the 
veil, left our convent subsequently. Their 
names are Miss Alden and Miss Kennedy. I 
know Miss Reed, of Charlestown, she was in 
our community, and left without my knowledge. 
She was only a pupil, and would not be likely | 
to know all the proceedings of the nuns. She 
would know every thing which took place dur- 
ing the time she was with us, excepting what 
eccurred in the school room. She was older 
than pupils asually are: her education had been 
neglected, and she did not like to go into the 
school room. She slept in the same apartment 
as the nuns. She confessed slight faults to me 
as the Superior of the Convent. We do not 
call these communications confessions, but de-| 
clarations or assemblies. ‘They are made by 
all, and the Superior, after hearing them, gives 
her counsel and advice. Miss Reed was re- 
ceived among us from motives of charity, was 
to remain with us six months on probation, and 
if, at the expiration of that time, we found her 
to possess strength of mind, courage and capa- 
city, she was to become a member of the com- 
munity. If she had not these qualifications, 
we were to procure her reception in some other 
society. The nuns are allowed to read the 
Bible when and where they please. We have 
no rules to prohibit the reading of any part of 
the Scriptures. No individual received from 
motives of charitv ever became a member of 
the institution. 5 or 6 pupils were taken from 
charitable considerations. 

I discovered symptoms of derangement in 
Miss Harrison 2 or 3 days prior to her leaving 
us. She acted very extravagantly, wanted new 
instruments, and wished all the doors to be kept 
open. We soothed her and took great care of 
her. On the 28th of July she left the institu- 
tion and went to Mr. Cutter’s. She afterwards 
went in a carriage with Mr. Runey, his wife 
and daughter, to West Cambridge. TU do not 
remember saying any thing tothe mob about 
500 Trishmen. ‘They asked if we were protect- 
ed, and I said “ Yes! by legions’”—for 1 sup- 
posed the Celestial Court was looking on. I 
did say something about Irishmen to Mr. Cut- 
ter on the Saturday previous to the destruction 
of the Convent. Mr. C. told me he was afraid 
the mob would destroy the Convent, and Ithen 
told him that if they did, “the Right Revere! 
Bishop's influence over 10,000 brave Irishmen 
might lead to the destruction of bis (Mr. C's) 
property, and that of others also.” I said this 
without much thought. Mr. Cutter saw Miss 
Harrison and said he was satisfied, and wrote 
a piece for the newspaper, saving that he was 
so. Tsaw Mr, Cutter and another person on 
the night of the outrage. They took me by the 
arm and tried to force me into Mr. Cutter’s 
house, le said my life was in danger, and 
thataf P would come im, every accommodation 
should be offered to myself and the community. 
T told Messrs. Runey and Catter they had not 
acted a friendly part in liurrving themselves so 
much in this affair, and that TE did not wish for 
their protection. T blamed them for having re- 
ported that Miss Harrison had left us, and for 
having received her when she came to them 
These were my only reasons for considering 
that the gentlemen L have named acted in an 
unfriendly manner. 

By the Attorney General. Miss Harrison 
has frequently begged me since to receive her || 
again. I wrote to her father, but got no an-|| 
swer from him. I then consulted with her 
friends and finally consented to take her again , 


into the establishment. Our community was | 


| supported by the profits arising from our school. 


land or buildings at Charlestown. We have no | 
other fund than that created by our receipts for 

teaching. Females live in the community 2} 
years and 3.months before taking the black 

veil, and 3 months before taking the white veil. | 
The vows taken are those of obedience to Su- 

periors, poverty, chastity, and separation from 

the world. 

Mary-Ann Barber, otherwise, Sister Benedict 
Joseph, was next called. This lady is very 
beautiful. She gave her testimony with great | 
clearness and self-possession, and her manner 
and language were those of a highly educated 
and accomplished female. T have been more 
than 8 years in the Ursuline Community. | 
was in the Convent on the night of the 11th 
of August. Was awaked from sleep by the Su- 
perior, who told me to dress quickly and arouse 
the community. I did so, and went afterwards 
to a window, from which I saw the mob and 
heard them using abusive language towards the 
Superior.—They called her “a figure head and 
said she was made of brass.” [The remainder 
of this witness’s testimony was similar to that 


We were out of debt; owed nothing for the | 
| 
| 


of the lady who preceded her, and which has’ 


been already before our readers. She identi- 
fied a work box and cross, as forming part of 
the property taken from the Convent. } 

Miss Euizaneru Harrison, otherwise, Mary 
St Jolin, (the individual who Jeft the Convent) 
examined. [have been a member of the Ursu- 
line Community for 13 years. I was the teach- 
er of music in the establishment. I did not 
leave the Convent in consequence of any diffi- 
culty with the Lady Superior. The cause of 
my leaving was mental derangement. Had 
any one told me I should have done what I did, 
I should have thought it impossible. Every 
thing was done in the institution to contribute 
to my happiness and that of the other inmates. 
I had never before felt any desire to leave the 
Conveut. I gave 14 lessons per day, of 35, 40 
and 45 minutes each. The witness further 
stated that her recollection of what took place 
after she left the community was very indistinct, 
she was bereft of reason. 

Mr. Farley was proceeding to put other ques- 
tions, when she suddenly covered her face with 
her handkerchief and burst into tears. Mr. F. 
under these cireumstances, and considering 
what had been said respecting the witness's 
state of health, expressed his willingness to re- 
frain from further interrogations. Miss Harri- 
son was therefore suffered to retire from the 
Court, which she did under the escort of the 
Russian Consul, 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Fenwick was next eall- 
ed, and advanced to the Clerk’s table to be 
sworn. He objected, however, to the manner 
in which it was proposed to adiminister the 
oath, saying it was different from the form 
adopted on a previous occasion. He had no 
objection to be sworn in any way, but wished to 
know the reason of the alteration. Heretofore 
he had only been called upon to raise hts hand ; 
now he was directed to place it on the bible. 

The Court informed him that Catholics were 
usually sworn on the Evangelists, as it was be- 
lieved they considered that form more obligato- 
rv than anv other. 

“'The Bishop repeated that he had no objec- 
tion to take the oath in any way. He had spo- 
ken on this occasion because he believed a 
stigma rested on Catholics in relation to this 
matter. It was supposed that a Catholic would 
not consider himself bound by an oath unless 
sworn on the book. This was an error. The 
Catholic religion taught that an oath, adminis- 
tered in any way by a magistrate ina court of 
justice, w as binding to the fullest extent. 

The Court had no doubt that the matter 
would be considered in this light by every intel- 
ligent individual; but with the uninformed class 
of persons it might be different. Both in our 
Courts, therefore, and in England, that course | 
was pursued with reference to the religious be- 
lief of the parties which seetied most likely to 
conduce to the attainment of truth. ~ 

The Bishop was then sworn on the Bible and | 
took the stan’ 


by } 


I went for Miss Harrison, in company with 
her brother. Found her at Mr. Cotting’s, W. 
Cambridge. She appeared much excited. I 
considered her in a state of derangement. Her 
looks were haggard, her expressions incoherent, 
and she laughed and cried almost in the same 
moment. My object in going for her was to 
take her to the Convent, clothe her properly 
and send her home to her friends. 1 presumed 
she left because she was dissatisfied with her 
mode of treatment at the Convent. 1 proposed 
to send her home some days after she had re- 
turned to the Convent, but she begged and en- 
treated me to let her remain. J should think 
the property destroyed at the Convent was 
worth between 40 and $50,000, exclusive of the 
personal property of the pupils. ‘There was a 
house for myself near the Convent, but entirely 
insulated from it. It was for me to retire to 
whenever I went out there, and in order that I 
might not incommode the community in the 
performance of their official duties. Part of my 
library containing English, French, Latin and 
Greek Classics was destroyed. It was my own 
property. 

Cross Examined. The religious exercises of 
the Convent are performed partly in English 
and partly in Latin. I attended there for every 
spiritual purpose. I have been bishop of Bos- 
ton since 1825. I was formerly President of 
Georgetown College, D. C., and am a native of 
Maryland. 1] receive confessions, as any Priest 
does. Neither Bishops nor Priests can marry. 
We wish to live as did the Apostles, of whom 
the Bishops are the successors. The Ursuline 
community here is the same, or nearly so, as 
the communities of the same order in Europe. 
A Bishop cannot be a Jesuit, but a Priest can. 
The Priests subordinate to me are not Jesuits. 
I furnished certified copies of the Bible to 2 
Courts in this State. We hold, as I said before, 
that any oath prescribed by a magistrate is 
binding ; that the essence of an oath consists in 
appealing to God ; and that it is equally obliga- 
tory whether taken by raising the hand, or by 
touching the book. The members of the Ca- 
iholic faith may have Bibles if they choose to 
purchase them, but we discourage them from 
reading any but our own. We do not consider 
the Protestant version a correct one. 

The Catholic religion has never prohibited 
the use of the Bible, asa general rule. The 
clergy have only exercised a discretionary pow- 
erin relation toit. If they thought the persons 
under their charge were abusing the Bible, they 
then denied them the perusal of it. [On being 
asked by Mr. Farley to say what he meant by 
abusing the Bible, the Bishop replied. Sup- 
pose you were a member of the Catholic 
Church, and T knew you were in the habit of 
reading the Bible for the purpose of attempting 
to disprove its truth; using it as a handle to 
destroy the faith of others; I would say to you 
that you must lay it aside because you were 
abusing it. Tf you would not obey me, I could 
do no more but warn others against your com- 
pany.] IT should wish every member of the 
Catholic Church to have a Bible, but I should 
he sorry to see children or young persons read- 
ing certain parts of it. The Jews of old pro- 
hibited certain parts until their children arrived 
at a proper age. The nuns of the Ursuline 
Convent are at liberty to use the Bible, and I 
believe have it. In speaking of “ certain parts” 
of the Bible Ido not allude to the doctrinal 
parts. I will not mention the parts I mean, 
lest I should provoke curiosity to read them. | 
object to their perusal by children on the seore 
of inorality. When IT saw Miss Harrison at 
Mr. Cotting’s she did not express any dissatis- 
faction in relation to her treatment while at the 
Convent. 

Warren Draper, the reporter for the Mer- 
s-antile Journal, and a member of the Fire De- 
partment, described the events of the night of 
the 11th Aug. as they came under his observa- 
tion. He stated that there was a search made 
by the rioters throughout the whole building in 
order to ascertain if the women and children 
were in safety before fire was applied. Some 
even went out upon the roof to be certain in 
this respect. There was a crowd of about 300 
men standing round the front entrance of the 
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building, and responding to the shouts of those 


who were engaged within. The firemen who| 


were present frequently remarked, that if they 
were certain this crowd was not connected with 
the rioters inside, they (the firemen) would be 
strong enough to secure the latter parties, and 
save the building. The firemen could not act 
without the direction of a magistrate from 
Charlestown.—None of the police of Charles- 
town were present. Witness did not see so 
much as a tip-staff until all was over, when he 
heard one of the latter corps order a little boy 
to go home. 

Mr. Hooper, one of the selectmen of Charles- 
town, gave a description of his visit to the Con- 
vent, which he said he found in perfect order. 
He was satisfied with every thing he saw there. 
He also described what he witnessed of the de- 
struction of the building. 

Mr. H. was followed on the stand by Mr. 
Thaxter and Judge Fay, gentlemen who had 


daughters in the institution, and who spoke | 


highly of the manner in which it was conducted. 
They had both heard of the excitement in rela- 
tion to the Convent, and apprehending danger 
to their children, drove thither in a chaise. 
This was on the IIth of August. On reaching 
the Convent gateway, they found it occupied by 
several individuals who were conversing togeth- 
er. They (the witnesses) stopped and talked 
with them, and while so engaged, a man, whom 
they believed to be the prisoner at the bar, 
rushed into the middle of them, and said “he 
had beat one Irishman, and was able to beat as 
many more as they could bring, three at a 
time.” 

Mr. Tharter could not positively identify the 
prisoner, but Judge Fay was more certain. He 
said the man was in his shirt sleeves, and ap- 
peared like a brick-maker, being bespattered 
with clay. He (the prisoner) alluded to one 
of their (the Convent) [rishmen, whom he had 
whipped near the canal, and said, turning to a 
by-stander, “ did’nt I trim him well?” 

The Court here adjourned tll tomorrow at 9 
o'clock. 





Cambridge Dec. 4, 1534. 
Case or Buzzeri..—Continued. 

Judge Fay cross examined. [We had not 
space yesterday to give the evidence of this 
witness so fully as its importance warranted, 
and omitted to mention that the man whom 
Judge Fay alluded to as having said that he 
‘whipped one of the Convent Irishmen,’ also 
refused to give his name, and instead of telling 
it in reply to a question from Judge Fay made 
use of certain obscene words. Judge Fay also 
stated that after he had left the party assembled 
in the Convent gateway, be made inquiries, in 
order to find out the name of the man who 
whipped the “ Convent Jrishman” and was told 
it was Buzzell.] The men inthe gateway were 
talking about convents, and one said “if the 
Catholics get the upper hand of us they will 
crush us to the earth.” The tali man (he who 
spoke of fighting with the Irishman) said they 








Bi Beep “knew him wellenough up there, and they should 
i ef know more of him soon.” It is my impression 

fb that by “up there” the man meant the Convent. 
" , I am not absolutely certain as to the words 


used, but am quite sure he alluded to the nun- 
nery. 
Fitz Cutter of Charlestown, examined. IT 


live within 80 rods of the Convent, nearly oppo- | 


site the gateway. [heard some persons talking 
there. Heard one person say to another “ Mr. 
tall man what is your name?” A reply was 
made but I cannot repeat it here. T thought 
the voice of the man who replied to the ques- 
tion was that of John R. Buzzell. 1 have 
known him about a year and have frequently 
heard him speak. Twas at my chamber win- 
dow. The window was open. A neighbour 
who come to’ me afterwards, asked me if I 
‘he ’ heard Buzzell give his name to Judge Fay. 1 
| told him T heard what Buzzell said; and asked 
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7 ht 4 him if he knew what it was. He said he did 
i } and told me the very words that I had heard 
i ¥ myself. 
}! ih 
i that the precise words should be known. Seve-| 
H ral ladies however being in court, the witness 
ii was directed to write upon a piece of paper 
i 
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| 
A 
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‘what he had heard, instead of stating it from || done but L “ disremember” it. I did tot appl 
the stand. This was done, and the paper |,to any magistrate for a process. QO! yes | did, 
passed to Judge Fay, who also wrote it upon| | just only talked to Justice Soley. : 


1 went 
the reply made to him by the ‘tall man ;” 


it} merely to talk to him. Did not apply fora 
was then handed to the jury. We believe the) process. Might have been in the notion of it 
words written by Judge Fay were the same as | It was not w hat I did to the ladies that pre- 
those written by Cutter. There were about 8 | vented me from prosecuting. 
persons talking with Messrs. Fay and Thaxter. The witness was here asked by Mr. Mann 
It was pretty light, but not so much so that I} what reason he had for goimg to Justice Sole 
could recognise any one by sight. I do not) if he did not intend to prosecute, when he ree 
‘remember hearing any other words than those | plied, Tthink that “a very mysterions question: 
| L have mentioned. I did not go out of my) Lama stranger; am out early and tate, and 
house till 12 o’clock that night. There was a did not know where these fellows might meet 
collection of about 1000 people at that time.— me; so T just went to Squire Soley’s to talk to 
They had been coming together since 9 Thad him about it. Went merely out of curiosity,” 
no idea of that being done which was done. I Col. Elbridge Gerry of Stovelam. Was 
| did not retire to bed, but sat at my window till) present during the greater part of the hight of 
the bonfire was kindled. Isat from 9 till 12, the Pith of August. When he first reached the 
| without lifting my hands to stop the proceed- | convent, there were about 60 persons there. — 
ings of the mob. [had heard that there was | ‘They tried to lift the door from its hinges, but 
great excitement existing on the subject of the | not succeeding, broke it to pieces. They then 
convent. One of the nuns came to my house. | called ‘to order,’ and formed themselves into a 
Lam the brother of Edward Cutter. ring in order to make arrangements for attack 

Dr. Thompson cailed. LT attended an Trish- ing the building. Some proposed to discon. 
man named Rossetter at the convent, | think it) tinue the attempt that might, as they were not 
was in July ; he was a good deal beaten, much properly organized. They thought they had 
bruised about the face and breast; bis breath- not help enough to do the thing in a proper 
ing was seriously affected. Prior to the Tlth) manner, Others swore the tostuation: should 
of August I was also in attendance upon a sick | come down then, and proposed to make a bon. 
nun, Mrs. St. Henry. She was suffering from | fire with tar barrels, which would produce an 
(pulmonary consumption. Her death was has-alarmof fire and bring a sufficient number of 

tened by the shock received from the events of | people together for them to go on with it, A 
the night above mentioned. tall man and three or four more then went off 
Cross Examinep. Her disease was more |and returned shortly afterwards with some tar 
active after the alarm she had sustained. Her | barrels, which were then set on fire. Never 
strength sunk more rapidly than it had pre- saw the tall man before or since until t saw 
viously done. She was carried out of the con- | him in this court at a previous examination. [ 
lvent that night under the influence of great (then thought 1 recognized him. On the night 
terror. Her whole system was in astate of of the fire he had on either a light coloured 
tension 3; she lay inacold rigor all night. The frock or was in his shirt sleeves. He was 
next morning [| found her powers extremely (dressed like a brick maker; bis clothes had 
|prostrated. ‘The afternoon previous Thad been | clay on them. Prisoner at the bar is the man 
}with her. She came into the music room and as near as Lam capable of Jadging. Tt might 
set down by me. She was cheerful, and Ltold | be as late as 10 0’clock when EP saw him. 
| the Superior it was very probable she would Edward Phelps contirmed the testimony of 
jcontinue through the winter. The nerves in the last witness. 

cases of consumption are not more sensitive Richard Osborne of Charlestown. 1 know 

than ordinary, rather less so. The shrinking Buzzell; have heard lim called by that name, 
up of the skin was in this case caused by the but have also heard him called * old R.’—don't 
night air and terror, To am not aware that think IT ever heard him so called before the 
terror ever operates excepting through the burning of the convent. 

nerves, but through them it acts upon the ex- David Kelly. Vkuow Buzzell; have heard 
treme vessels and produces rigor. him called ‘tall man’ and ‘old R. since the 

Joshua B. Stearos.—I live in the second house convent was burnt. 

from the convent and next door to Kelley. 1 Grorce R. Barrerr, was present at the 
know Rossetter, one of the Irishmen of the | time Judge Fay spoke to the people under the 
convent. Twas within 20 feet of him when be arch way, Lheard a man tell hin what his 
}was knocked down and beaten. IT was in my name was. The man used vulgar language, 
garden, and be came to ask me for some plants. and said he was ready to be the first to break 

Buzzell came up with some others, Knocked (inthe door, ‘and then,” said he, “we will 

him dewn, threw himself upon him and beat) make some fire with some tar barrels on the 
him after he wasdown. Timmedtately left my hillto give a light for the Boston boys.” 1 
garden, but before | ecould reach the parties, beard him say (pointing to a house below the 

Buzzell bad got up and walked off. Rossetter convent) ‘call there for old R. he is on hand 
jwas much tajored. There was a large bunch | for Thursday night. The man who said this 
jupon his temple, and blood was flowing from) had on a tarpaulin bat and was without his coat 
j his mouth, When I speak of Buzzell 1 mean | aud I believe his vest. There was mud on bis 
|| J. R. Buzzell. He did not say a word—gave | hat and TE thought he looked like a brickmaker. 
jno keason for beating Rossetter. The affray |The prisoner at the bar is the man. I was 
|}took place in the high road. The canal is | close to him and looked full in his face. Tam 
about 50 rods from the spot. sure he had whiskers. 

Peter Rossetter.—I am an Irishman. Have Grorce Sissons corroborated the testimony 
| been two years inthe convent. [ was beaten | of the last witness, but was unable to identify 
|sometime in last June by the prisoner at the | the prisoner. 
|bar. Never spoke to him before; and do not Henry Buck, an accomplice in the destruc 
know what I was beaten for. Twas talking to | tion ef the convent, but who has been received 
| Joshua Stearns when Buzzell came up, said |as State’s evidence, was next called. I came 
something about some women and knocked me | from Claremont, N. H. and resided near 2 
down; he then got upon me and beat me as || months with Capt. Adams of Charlestown. I 
|much as he pleased. | knew the Convent was to be burned a fortnight 

Cross Exaninep—Two or three ladies were | before the event took place. Soon after Miss 
| crossing the convent grounds the evening before | Warrison left, this was threatened by a good 
jinerder to get inte the turnpike-road. The many people, who met to talk over the matter. 
| Superior told me to bring them back and direct | They met at the School House. The first 
them to go the same way they came. I went ‘night there were not many. The next night 

towards them, when twe of them got over the | there were 30. At the first meeting there was 
fence, but the other who was not so spry re- /a talk of getting help to do it that night; but 
mained behind. [took hold of her arm to talk | it wasnot done. "They determined on notifying 
|\toher. She seemed alarmed—made a noise, | others. The second night the discourse was 


1} 
1} 
i] 
| 


Judge Shaw here said it was of importance _ did not seream out. I let her go and she much of the same character. 1 saw Buzzell at 


went away. We keep a dog but I did not set | the first meeting, but not at the second. He 


him at her. The dog did not go after her. [| might have been there and I not see him. At 
| did not hear her cry for help. She might have || the second meeting they wanted to destroy the 
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Conveut at once; but Kelly recommended them || of credit. They brought out the fact that he had 
to wait 3 weeks, and if Miss Harrison was still || broken gaol at Concord, after having previously 
detained, they would at the expirationef that || given his testimony at Charlestown and before 


time liberate her by force. Nothing was done || the Grand Jury. He states his age to be 19.— || 


till a fortnight afierwards. On the night of the || 
fire I went down about 9 o’clock. There was | 
a large assembluge of people. Buzzell seemed HT 
to be at the head of them and had a large stick 
in his hand. He told them every now and then | 
to give three cheers, which was done. They 
then said they would bring a tar barrel, and 
set fire to it, which would raise the engine com- 
panies, and there would then be enough people 
to goon with, This was accordingly done.— 
The tar barrel was brought, and Kelley told 
them to build the fire on his ground. He after- 
wards directed them to get a light from his 
house to kindle the fire with. They pulled 
down the Convent fences and heaped them on 
the tar barrel. ‘The bells were then rung, and 
the engines came altogether and stopped against 
the Convent. They (the witness did not specify 
whether he meant the enginemen or the mob) 
then began to throw stones. 
The Court then adjourned to this morning at 
9 o'clock. 
Cambridge, Dee. 5, 1834. 
Case or Buzzert.—Continued. 
Henry Buck, the Sate’s evidence, continued 
his testimony. When the engines came up to 
the Convent the court was full, and they (not the 
engine-men) began to throw stones, and break 
the windows with clubs. ‘Two men went into 
the house through the windows. The doors had 
not then been broken. Some of the people went 
on the top of the house. The crowd on the out- 
side then jammed the door open. They used 
pieces of wood taken from the stairs and banisters 
of the chapel. Several (40 or 50) went in and 
began to throw out the furniture. I went in and 
helped. IT saw a desk broken to pieces. Saw 
Buzzell in different parts of the house. He 
helped to slam the doors down, and told the rest 
to ‘Go ahead, and down with the Convent.” 
He had a piece of wood in his hand. I did not 
speak to him, nor hear his name called. Lights 
were bronght soon after the doors were broken. 
One light, (a torch) was brought from an engine. 
There were candles in the building, and these 
were lighted from the torch. Did not see Buz- 
_zell with a light. The people then went round 
the building. I stayed nearly an hour, by which 
time the Convent was on fire. The papers found 
in the building were piled up in the middle of 
the rooms, and fire put to them. A great many 
books were also burnt. They were thrown on 
the fire. Do not know whether the Bible was 
among them. Fire was applied in four or five 
different parts of the building. Did not see Buz- 
zell setting the fire. Did not hear any of the 
Selectmen tell the mob to go away. Fires were 
made in the lower part of the building and also 
in the third story. The first T saw was in the 
chapel. Saw agreat many put things in their 
pockets. Do not know what the things were.— 
Saw one fellow take a watch. They broke open 
a writing desk, which T think contained drawing 
materials. Know nothing of any silver vessels or 
money having been taken. The clubs were 
principally used to break open the inside doors 
of the building. LT saw Buzzell again after the 
building had been set on fire. He was in the 
yard. ‘There was another fellow taking fire to- 
wards the building adjoining to the Convent, and 
some one called to him not to set that building 
on fire.” The man got into the place, and an 
engineman then called to him to put the fire out 
and asked him bis name. The fellow on the 
inside then got-out of the window, and was going 
off, when the engineman called out ‘ stop him.” 
The other then cried for help, upon which Buz- 
zell came up and said, “* Don't meddle with him.” 
Did not hear Buzzell called by bis name in the 
building. Did before he went in. T spoke to 
him at the beginning of the affair. Asked him if 
there would Se any more men there that night, 
and he said, “ Yes, the folks would all come as 
soon as they saw the tar-barrel.”” There was aj 
good deal of female clothing burnt. 
The witness was cross-examined at great length | 


At one of the meetings, preliminary to burning 
down the Convent, he said he observed a man 


named Cutter, who was appealed to and gave ad- || 


vice. Messrs. Fitz and Edward Cutter both 
came forward during the day, but the witness 
said neither of them was the individual to whom 
he alluded. . The only man he knew at the 
school-house meetings was this man named Cut- 


ter. He (witness) agreed to pull down the Con- || 


vent with the rest. He helped to pull up the 
fence. Did not see Buzzell bring a tar-barrel. 
He (witness) helped to throw out the desks, 
chairs, &c. Threw out a Harp. Saw Buzzell 
throw out the furniture and help break the doors. 


| Witness had nothing to do with the fire. Saw a 


man named Spear in the road. Don’t think I 
saw him in the building or throwing stones.— 
[Mr. Mann here stated, in reply to an observation 
from the Court, that Spear had been confined in 
gaol three months, in consequence of the witness 
having testified against him as having been con- 
cerned in the destruction of the Convent. This 
was also the case with several other individuals. ] 
The second meeting at the school-house took 
place on the next evening after the first. 

Lorenzo Birbank confirmed the testimony 
given yesterday by Fitz Cutter as to the vulgar 
language used by some person to Judge Fay, on 
the evening of the Ilth of August. Witness 
thinks the person who used this language was 
Buzzell. Can’tsay positively whether he thought 
it was Buzzell’s voice at the time. Asked Cut- 


teron the following morning if he heard what | 


Buzzell said in reply to Judge Fay when the 
latter put the question, ‘ Mr. tall-man, what is 
your name ?”” 
orrest Littleficld. 1 think T saw Buzzell on 
the night of the fire. He had on light trowsers, 
and was in his shirt sleeves. Did not think him 
more active than the others. Think I heard him 
tell the people to wait 15 minutes and he would 
fetch a tar-barrel. 
James Hogan. Was with Littlefield on the 
Iith August. Confirmed the statement of the 
latter as to the dress of the ‘tall-man.”? Heard 


‘the tall man tell the people to wait 15 minutes.— 


Saw him afterwards bring a tar barrel, which he 


carried in front of his person. 


James Logan was present at the burning of the 


‘convent and went from room to room with the 


rioters. Went for the purpose of affording what 
assistance he could to the women and children 
whom he knew to be inmates of the building.— 
Saved 4 or $590 worth of property, consisting of 
4 sets priests’ vestments valued at R100 per set, 2 
silver candlesticks, and some other articles. De- 
livered the whole of the property to Bishop Fen- 
wick. [This witness was rather choleric, and 
answered very sharply some questions put to him 
by the counsel for the defence respecting confes- 
sion. 

Walter Balfour described what he saw of the 
events of the night of the }Ith. Witness lives in 
Charlestown ; his father 1s a minister; not a 
settled one. Went to ‘see if he could find any 
one to tell of” and if he could do any good.— 
These on his oath were his only objects. 

Cross-examined. [saw about 150 individuals 
in the building when the fire was first set. Did 
not presume that any one could be there like my- 


self asa spectator, Thought all enginemen as || 


well as the others, were there for a bad purpose. 

The case forthe government would have closed 
here, but for the absence of two witnesses named 
Freeman and Miller. Capiases were issued 
against both these parties. 

Messrs. Fay and Thaxter were recalled by the 
counsel for the prisoners, and stated that they 
had never been into the school at the Convent. 
They had always, when they called upon their 
children, seen them in the parlour of the institu- 
tion. 

[From the manner in which Rossetter, the 


| Irishman, gave his testimony yesterday, it mav be 


supposed that he lived in the Convent. This 
was not the ease. We are desired to state that 
the male domestics always resided on a farm de- 


by Messrs. Mann and Farley. Their object was || tached from the institution. 


to show that his testimouy was wholly unworthy | 


We noticed a juror asleep on his post yester- 


My 


|day, and perceived him dosing again to-day. His 
|name will be forthcoming should this conduct be 
| repeated. 





[From the New York Catholic Diary.1 
|THE * COURIER AND ENQUIRER.” 
Ts the Catholic Religion hostile to Liberty 2 

'| In the Courier and Enquirer of Nov. 29th, the 
jleading editorial article was headed “ South 
| America.” Alluding to the political condition of 
jthat country, it attributes its present turbulent 
and distracted state to the influence of the Ca- 
|tholic Priesthood. The special drift of the edito- 
rial writer is, obviously, censure of the Catholic 
Religion—his leading accusation, that it is un- 
| favourable to liberty and the enlightenment of the 
human mind! Charges of this kind, it is well 
| known, have been, and are, a favourite theme 
with Protestants ;—-discussed, too frequently, 
under prepossession of mind, under the influences 
/of hatred or prejudice—seldom honestly and dis- 
| passionately, ‘The remarks in the Courier are 
not in the wonted tone generally apparent in that 
journal when matters bearing on religion are 
discussed. In the present instance, we think 
there may be traced a disposition or will to atone 
| for the just and merited remarks published a few 
| days before on the virulent aud unchristian ‘ Pro- 
|testant Vindicator.” To allay the excitement 
aroused in the bigoted portion of the Protestant 
|community, the charges against the Catholic 
| Creed may have been necessary—prudent, per- 
| haps, to have flung a sop to the Cerberus of the 
fanatical faction, Nothing could have better 
crammed the voracious mawe and contributed to 
| the luxury of mastication, than the oft-told tale, 
| that the Catholic religion is hostile to liberty, the 


| creed of slavery—hostile to the enlightened march 
jof mind :—it had all the virtues of the Sibyl’s 
| cake, 

“ Melle soporatam et medicatis frugibus offam.” 
Ere we enter on a refutation of the charges ex- 
| pressed by the Courier against our religion, it is 
| proper to present to our readers those passages in 
| which the charges are contained. 

| Ist. “They (the people of South America) 
| had among them too, what we never had, a Hie- 
| rarchy of Priests, interested in perpetuating that 
|system which secured to them immeasurable 
wealth and unbounded influence ; and that igno- 
lrance, which is everywhere the foundation of 
despotism over the human mind and human ac- 
tions. Always and everywhere, opponents of the 
| rights of mankind, these ancient uncompromising 
hierarchies of every denomination, show them- 
selves on all occasions the most stubborn inflexible 
| enemies with which liberty ever had to contend; 
jand all history demonstrates, that they never 
omitted any occasion to acquire power, or to 
abuse it when it was in their hands. 

2d. ‘‘ They believe there is no example on 
record, at least we know of none, where an es- 
tablished church forming an integral part of a 
government, and, of course, identified with its 

| existence, ever arrayed itself on the side of liberty. 

3d. “That faith (the Roman Catholics) as- 
suredly not the most propitious to liberty, either 

| civil or religious. 

4th. “ The absence of all education, except 
| that which is exclusively directed by the Priest- 
hood, is another, nay, we may safely say, the 
| principal curse of that turbulent and discouraging 
state of affairs in South America, which we so 
| much regret.” 

We shall select another extract from the Cou- 
| rier, though not directly connected with the mat- 
(| ter introduced in the preceding passages. It will 
| serve to illustrate the Editor’s belief in Christiani- 

ty. His words are :—* Religion, like everything 
else, must partake in the progress of the human 
mind, the extension of human knowledge. Every 
advance of the human intellect carries with it a 
modification of the system of government as well 
as religion.”” He who thus writes does not be- 
lieve in the Christian religion as the true re- 
ligion :—but of this at another time. 

From the preceding extracts, the foliowing 
charges or accusations against the Catholic re- 
ligion are fairly deduced. 

| 1. The Catholic religion is hostile to civil lib- 
erty. 

| 2. The Cathalic religion is hostile to the en- 

| lightenment of the human mind. 
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3. Education by the Catholic priesthood is the | the best and most useful, as well as the most | is not Catholic, and Russia is a slave. 
|| now, to Catholic Europe. Look at It 


principal cause of the turbulent and discouraging 
state of affairs in South America. 

These accusations we shall discuss in order. 

History, if impartially consulted and honestly 
made the guide of inference, will sustain this 
truth, that the happiness of nations is less derived 
from the nature of their constitutions, the theo- 
ries of legislation, the countless treatises on pri- 
vate and public right, and the declarations up- 
holding the rights of man, than from religion.— 
Why? Because, only in religion is found those 
laws which can control the passions, both of 
rulers and the people; because it is religion only, 
that designates obligation, points out proper mo- 
tives for action and the discharge of reciprocal 
duty—religion onty fixes the limits of mutual 
right. Unless moral law control there is no po- 
litical rectitude, no civil honesty ; and there can 
be no moral law without religion. But, in the 
Catholic region, is there any defectiveness 
which interferes to prevent the existence of that 
moral law which directs and purifies human ac- 
tion? Is there any counteracting principle which 
encourages or sanctions the subversive workings 
of human passion? Does it, in any sense, yir Id 
to what is designated by our adversaries, the 
“pure and undefiled religion of the Gospel’— 
Protestantism ? Have we not around our domes- 
tic hearths the good son, the virtuous parent, the 
faithful consort, and, with these primary quali- 
ties, do they not blend the great public virtue, 
the honest and upright citizen? Is there a pri- 
vate virtue which our religion does not inspire— 
a social virtue which it does not teach? It ad- 
ministers to the happiness of the household circle 
—it is the corner stone in the hallowed structure 
of public prosperity. 

If our adversaries will not admit this, we 
would willingly be instructed in what we are 
defective; but we do assert, that the dogmas 
of Catholicity are the guarantees of the stability 
of moral laws the most pure, disinterested and 
effective—and, farther, we affirm, that the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism lead, if logically pur- 
sued to their ultimate extension, to the subver- 
sion of all religion—that only in the Catholic 
religion the monitions of conscience are not 
illusory and inoperative. Since, then, the 
principles of the Catholic religion most firmly 
establish the basis of the great and sacred char- 
ter between man and man, or, in other words, 
the reciprocal obligations uniting subjects and 
rulers, the citizens of republics and their magis- 
trates, by them, most securely, is the compact 
strengthened by an indelible seal. 

The reasonings connected with the develop- 
ment of the preceding observations we shall 
not now pursue. Our present purpose will be 
sufficiently effected by showing that the Catho- 
lic religion is not hostile to civil iberty—not 
the religion of slavery; our proofs will be faer. 


Here then can be no eavil, no subterfuge, no | 


shifting, vo sophistical distinction. Ages be- 
fore a Protestant existed, Cathohicity was the 
relizion of republics as well as monarchies— 
ages before the birth of Luther, Catholics proved 
their love and atrachment to liberty—ages he- 
fore the principles of the “ pure and undefiled 
religion” of Calvinism had bound Servetus to 
the stake, they proclaimed and asserted their 
righ s 

The freemen of this free Jand recur at times 
to Protestant Engiand to prove the inheritance 


of that spirit which resists the oppressor and 
the despot. Exultingly they boast of a descent 
from a Protestant people. But we, in a loftier 
spirit of trumph, look back to an earlier time 
for the foundation of that liberty which Eng- 
land and free America now enjoy. Our view 
is net limited to the shert vision of three een. 
turiest-—we recur to the days of those men, 
whose “flesh and bones,” in the eloquent words 
of Cobbett, “make up the earth for many feet 
dee» in every one of England’s ehurehyards.” 


We ask the Edntor of the Courier to imstroet 
his preyadiee, and consult the annals of ancient 
Carvoiue England. Where does he find the 


elemen's of its present constitution? Alfred, 


the Catholic Alfred, gave the body and soul of 


its common law—its judcses—its magistrates— 
its sherifis—its courts of justice—its elective sys- 
tem—and the hallowed bulwark of its liberties, 


glorious of its rights, the shield of freedom, the 
lyriAL BY guRY. Was Alfred a Protestant 7— 


'Were the Barons of Runnimede Protestants ?| 
| Who gave the people the power of self-taxation, | 
‘land fixed, if he did not create, the representa- | 

tion of the people? Edward the I. Is not! 


England indebted to her first Edward for her 
Parliament—for her pecuniary control over the 
Crown? Did not the third Edward perfect the 
system by holding annual Parliaments ;—and 
(did not he too, pass the great statute against 
constructive treason? Here are facts. Will 
the Editor of the Courier say the Catholic re- 
ligion is opposed to civil liberty—that it is the 
creed of slavery? Is there in the long series 
of England’s chronicles a brighter page than 
that in which is registered the illustrious deeds 
of the Catholic Alfred and Edwards? Are 
there more renowned names or loftier incidents 
to excite the soul that would risk its all for 
freedom’s rights?) Was not the scene at Run- 
nimede the work of Catholic days? Did not 
Langton, with a carnotie mirre on his head, 
extort from a tyrant the great and glorious 
charter ofa nation’s rights? With these facts 
before his eyes, can the Editor of the Courter 
say that the Catholie religion was * aleays and 
everywhere the opponent of the rights of man- 
kind?” The great progenitors of liberty knelt 
at the altars of our creed—they established 
TRIAL BY JURY, PARLIAMENTS, and wrested Mac- 
NA cuarra from a despot, yet the Counter as- 
serts, that our religion has been the “most 
stubborn and inflecible eaemy with which liberty 
ever had to contend !!" 
The Editor of the Courier has denounced 
our religion as hostile to civil liberty, our ereed 


as inseparable from servile tendencies—but, if 


we recur to history, cannot we animadvert on 
his? We can turn over the pages of England's 
records and ask him, was not the cradle of the 
Reformation rocked with a bloody and iron 
band? Did not Henry trample upon liberty, 
and did not his base Parhament make him a 
voluntary release and surrender of the constitu- 
tion? Did liberty exist in the reign of that op- 
erative and precocious theologian, Edward Vi, 
or under the wings of the Vircin of the Refor- 
mation, who took infant Protestantism under 
her matden auspices?) Onthe very day that 
Lord Rassell perished on the scaflold, did not 
the University, the Protestant University of 
Oxford, the seat of reformed Christianity, of 
the pure and undefiled religion of the Gospel,” 
the throne of English orthodoxy, publish its 
declaration in favor of passive obedience ?) Was 
puritanical England free under the iron grasp 
of Cromwell?) Was treland, is Lreland, free 
under the dominion of Protestant Fugland? 
Look to brelard, and what will the Eduor of 
the Courier behold?) A beautiful country, with 
great agricultural and commercial advantages 
—the link between America and Europe,—the 
natural resting place of trade on its way to 
either hemisphere—and inhabited by a bold, 
intrepid, a generous, and enthusiastic people— 
a catholic people. Such as natural Ireland ; 
such as Treland as God made ber :—what ts ar- 
tificial Preland—what is Treland as Protestant 
England has made her? Have not her sons 
heen outraged, persecuted, exiled? Were they 
not gored, and galled, and tortured by ap nal 
code, the most fiendish and bloody that can be 
traced in the annals of earth’s tyrants? All 
her great commercial advantages are as vet 
lost, —they are unproductive. Her deep rivers 
that should circulate opulence flow to the ocean 
Without wafting a boat or turning a wheel—and 
little, save the sullen sound ofthe wave, disturbs 
the solitude of her deserted and shipless har- 
Hors—in place of being a source of wealth and 
revenue to the empire 

But let us leave Protestant England, and 
see afin other Protestant countries, the reli- 
won ofthe Reformation walks band in hand 
with civil liberty—if it be its inseparable yoke- 
fellow. [Ef it be, how is it that Prussia is a Pro- 
jtestant, and Prussia is a slave; and Sweden is 
a Protestant, and Sweden is a slave: and Den- 
mark is a Protestant, and Denmark is a slave ; 
and half the German States are Protestant, 
| and, also, are slaves? The religion of Russia 


Turn, 
: aly, not 
jas she now is, but as she was long befor, i 
name of Luther was ever uttered, centuries be 
fore Calvin published his Institutes at Geneva 


Look at Italy when her religion was Catholic 
jand liberty her glorious practice. Here ee 


have a crowd of republics, the evidences of the 
great truth of our love of freedom. Venice. 
Catholic Venice, rises up from the orean, with 
all her repubhean glory abouther. Venice fell 
at last into an oligarchy ; but during 500 vears 
Venice w as a noble and lofty democratic gure 
ernment. Then there are Genoa and Florence 
and all the rest of those free stares in which 
the Catholic Faith, liberty, literaimre, and the 
arts, grew up and flourished together. En Switz. 
erland, too, have we net our evidences in her 
Alpine vallies?) > Her most democratie states 
were always the most firmly and faithfully gt 
tached to the religion of Rome. é 

Sufficient has now been said to prove the age 
sertion of the Courter false—that the Catholic 
Religion is hostile to liberty. Republicanism, 
in its rational essence, is not tmneompatible with 
our creed. [tis an idle, a false prepossession 
of mind, to imagine that the religion of the Re- 
formation has the monopoly of those thoughts 
and excitements which nerve the aim against 
oppression, and strengthen the soul in’ resolu. 
tion to resist the despot’s will. The basis of 
the reformed creed itself was not laid in love 
and attachment to liberty. In Germany, its 
origin can be traced to. self-interest—in "Eng. 
land, to corrupt love—in France, to a national 
propensity, the love of novelty. Its: primary 
supporters were tyrants: Henery VII, Bliza- 
beth, Cromwel!l,—Calvin was a tyrant in Gene- 
va. The first acts enforced by the sovereigns 
of those kingdoms into which Protestantism 
was admitted, were charactered by the most 
revolting despotism against its leading principle 
—the liberty of conscience. It was so in Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Gene. 
va, Holland, and England, Penal laws were 
enacted against the profession of Catholieity. 
Protestantism invests every ruler with a power 
Which is despotic in its force of justices it 
unites the temporal and spiritual authority in 
one individual: and its own countercheck to 
this power—the emancipation of the human 
mind—has, in countless instances, been pro 
ductive of the most destructive evils to the sta. 
bility and well-being of socrety. We wall en- 
hehten the Editor of the Courter on this matter. 

Did not the Vandois maintam that all magis- 
trates who punished malefactors were already 
damned? : 

Did not John Huss proclaim that king un- 
worthy to exercise the funetions of government, 

who should be guilty of a mortal sin? 

Munzer deposed the authorities of Muthausen, 
by the pretended sanction of seriptural texts 3 
and assumed, under the sue infallible interpre- 
tation of the Bible, the character of priest, 
magistrate, and chtef, to preach, judge, and ad- 
minister the laws in this city ? 

In Suabia and other distriets of Germany, the 
insurrectionary peasantry founded the princi 
ple of their civil and polilical freedom on the 
redemption obtaimed through the death of Jesus 
Christ on the cross! 

John of Leyden, to amehorate the fallen state 
of connubial fellowship, established a plurality 
of women by a pretended revelation and special 
command from God! 

A handred other instances of the emancipa- 
thon of reason effected by protestantism might 
be detailed, ali dlastrative of the evils inflieted 
on sectety by the practical development of prin 
ciples not Catholic. Develope the leading prin 
ciples of the authors of the Reformation, Luth- 
er and Calvin: reduce their corollaries to prace 
tice, and the foundations of civil society will be 
broken up. Luther’s doctrine destroys Free 
Will,—Caliin makes God the author of sin? 

In extending the blessings of civilization, the 
| Catholic religion has ever been foremost,—ever 
‘the friend and protector of the oppressed. It 
}was a Catholic Pontiff, Alexander TIL, whe 
first, in the name of the Third Council of Late- 
ram, proclaimed that all christians should be 
jexempt from servitude. By the Catholic reli- 
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gion man's best and dearest rights have been 
established,—by it they are continued. It in- 
culcates the spirit of rational equality, of proper | 
subordination, of peace, longanimity, forbear- | 
ance patience,—of that universal charity, which | 
in its earliest days, was its glorious characteris- | 
tic, its unearthly feature. 


BERKLEY MAC ALPIN. 


THE ORACLE OF DELPHOS. 

It was customary among the ancient philoso- 
phers, when in pursuit of any important informa. | 
tion to consult the Oracles through which Satan | 
often made very significant answers. It is re- 
lated of Zeno, that wishing to pass a virtuous | 
life, he went to consult the oracle of Delphos, in 
order that he might learn the step necessary to 
be taken ; the answer he received, was, consult | 
the dead! | 

Solemn reflection! and truly important for | 
those who would either bid adieu to a sintul 
course, or pursue a life of virtue; for let us con- 
sult the demise of our ancestors, or our parents, 
or our friends; those whom we have attended in 
the last moments of dissolution, or those whom 
we have followed to the graye, whither we must 
soon descend ; what is the language they several- 
Jy hold?) If you would live virtuously and die 
happily. profit by the lesson of our death ! 

The more salutary as are the thoughts of death 
for the wise regulation of our daily actions, the 
more do men become enemies of their salvation 
and strive to forget them. But as the forgettul- | 
ness of death on our part, delays not its advance- | 
ment, if we are truly wise or have eternal interest 
at heart, we will, in time, call to mind this salu- 
tary and most useful reflection. | 

It was the custom formerly in China, for all 
the sculptors of the city of Pekin, at the corona-} 
tion of the Emperor, to present him each with a | 
sample of marble in order that he might select | 
the quality of which he would have his tomb | 
built. He who had presented the marble which 
the Emperor selected, immediately commenced | 
his work. ‘The presentation of the various quali- 
ties of marble, was attended with great solemnity 
and was to the people as well as to the Emperor 
an important and useful lesson. Let us too profit 
by the instruction here given, and frequently call 
to mind our speedy advancement to the tomb, 

Attending to the ceremony of the coronation ef 
the kings of Abyssinia, it) was customary to pre- 
sent them with a human skull borne upon a vase 
of earth, that they might be thus reminded what 
would soon become of them notwithstanding the 
dignity to which they were elevated. 

Philip, king of the Macedonians, and father of 
Alexander the great, gave orders to his attendants 
to address him every morning with the inemora- 
ble word:-—WSire, remember you are but man. 

The Emperor Maximillian had his coffin made 
four years before his death, and whether at home 
or abroad always had it with him. It afforded 
him many serious reflections during life which 
endeavouring to profit by, he saw with calm com- 
posure the termination of his mortal pilgrimage. 

There are many christians at the present day, 
who, while enjoying perfect health, prepare the 
very robes in which they are to be clothed at 
death, while others through the pious remem- 
brance of their mortality, leisurely dig the grave 
in which they are soon to be laid. 

St. Bernurd was often accustomed to say to 
himself, if you were cssured that you would die 
this day, what would youdo? Aud when he was 
about to commence any employ or office duty, he 
would say to himself—if you were about to dic | 


immedtately after this action, howe would you per-\ 


form it? — By this continual remembrance of 
death, he ever maintained the fervor of devotion, | 
passed a most holy life and died a saint. Happy | 
should we be did we imitate the example of this 
servant of the Most High ! 


INFIDELS AT THE LAST MomENT.—The celebrated 
Montesquieu, whose writings will immortalize his 
name, seemed at one period of his life to prostitute his 
talents to promote the cause of infidelity. Many pas- 
sages in his works show a want of submission to faith. 
Yet he himself assures us, that he was always a Chris- 
tian in his heart, and always entertained a sincere re- 
spect for religion. He candidly con’esses, that a 
fondness for novelty, a love of singularity, a desire to 
pass for a genius superior to the common maxims and 


| prejudices of mankind, an ambition of gaining the ad- | |cy, the chief magistrate of the town, where are 
miration of those men who arrogated to themselves || they 1—where the police 1—where the gallant 
induced hin to adopt te seme, lenguage as they did, |citizens '—Gentlemen, the age of chivalry is 
Yet how often, in his writings, does he prove the false- | ht this place was made desolate = the ae 
hood of that ianguage by the candid confession which wantonness of crime : and this, in the sight of 
his heart so frequently obliges him to make in favor of | the venerable mount, where our fathers poured 
religion. A letter, which came from the press under | out their blood for liberty. Could any sympa- 


| the name of the Abbe Routh, gives us the real senti- | thy be felt for the perpetrators of offences like 


ments of this great man; it presents him to us not this? When you hereafter lead the stranger 
onty complying with the duties of religion on his death- to the heights of Charlestown, and recount to 
bed, but as having on many occasions in his past lif? | him the toils and sacrifices of your fathers ; if 
given proof of his faith, and thus confirming the truth hndniiaetienoiaiean § thet athe 2 
and sincerity of that repentance and religious disposi- ~ nate amen iengualieoy-llapmeage 
tion which he manifested in his last moments. He | 0 Mount Benedict, what would be your ans- 
bore testimony to revelation by declaring to the Du- || Wer? The chill of fifty winters would not send 
chess D’Aiguillon, that it was the noblest present | such an ice-bolt to your hearts. There is but 
God could have made to man. one circumstance, which can add to this degra- 
. mms § (tii): if is, thatthe tribunals of justice should 
THE JESUIT. prove faithless to their duty. If such evil should 
s | befall us, the days of American liberty are in- 

BOSTON, DECEMBER 13, 1834, deed numbered. 
: —— : The Attorney General then adverted to the 
The following sums were received from the Col- | principles, according to which the testimony 
lectors on last Sunday, towards the new church, viz.; | must be weighed. The number of witnesses 
Pr. Hugh Cumisky, William’s Island, #100 00 Was to be considered, and the number of cir- 
* Daniel M Gowen, Ward No. 9, 17 00 cumstances ; singly, they might not be conclu- 
‘ sive, but together it is impossible to resist their 





“ John Ryan, 6 “ 10 00 = r : 
“Mr B ti Ward No. 8 g ..| force. Then, again, the variety of witnesses, 
Mr, e ard . q e . o . sel : 
é pipiens odaggeclggnta ge a coming from different places, entirely without 
Robert Watts, Ward No. 5, 9° 0) concert, is an important consideration. They 
S11 95 come, without knowledge of each other's testi- 
, ai ‘ ~ | mony or each other, and all bring this charge 
at: ev. Mr. fyle 0 al 
sani sain rina Rev a rs ne directly home to the prisoner. It was equally a 
from Rev. Mr. wrt, 10 00 || rule of common sense and law, that partial dis- 
ss from Samuel! Sandford, 20 00 | 


crepancies confirm the truth of such testimony : 
m from John Sheehy, 1 00) the usual character of such testimony was that 
of substantial truth, ander circumstantial vari- 
ety. The evangelists differ in their account of 
the inscription on the cross of our Saviour ; does 
any one therefore doubt the existence of that 
‘cross, or the veracity of those by whom the 
sacred history is recorded 1—He called upon the 
The trial of Buzzell one of the rioters, still con- Jury to look upon the individual _Withesses ¢ 
tinues. We have just time to insert a cursory view the prisoner’s counsel had drawn his scimetar 
: e upon every one of them. If Judge Fay was 

not to be believed, what confidence could be 
\felt in any human testimony? Mr. Austin 
The Attorney General addressed the Jury.) went into an examination of the claims to cred- 
The result of the trial, be said, was important ; | it of the Lady Superior and the nuns, and show- 
important to the prisoner; important to the | ed by their testimony the commission of the 


Total $212 25 
The Basement story of the new Catholic church in 
Pond Street will be ready for divine service on Christ- 


mas day. usin 


of the Attorney General's speech on the occasion, 
taken from the Daily Advertiser. 


| country: but most of all was it important to acts charged in the indietment. Was, then, 


those who were to decide it. He would not. the prisoner engaged in the commission, or was 
entertain a doubt that the jury would decide |he aiding and abetting, in the commission of 
it justly: but he must remind them that they |them? Was he at the gate:—was he at the 
were themselves on trial, and that they were) bonfire :—was he inthe Convent on the night 
acting under the most solemn of all responsi- |) of the Ith of August ? 

bilities. He then alluded to the various preju- This prisoner was traced through the night 
dices which might insensibly influence their by sixteen witnesses. If these witnesses were 
minds; among them he adverted to an impres-| entitled to credit, there was not a shadow of 
sion, that the crimes of which the prisoner was | doubt of his guilt. There was no such thing as 
accused, are not of a heinous character. There being scruputously exact, respecting time. On 
was nothing darker in the whole catalogue of that evening the sun set at 8 minutes after 
crime. Let the jury consider the situation of | seven, andtwilight ended seven minutes before 9. 
the Institution at Mount Benedict, before the | Mr. Thaxter and Judee Fay when they reached 
torch of the incendiary was applied to it. A | Cuiter’shouse,foundcandles lighted: it was plain 
noble pile of edifices was erected there; the | thatit wasafternine, when they reached the gate. 
gronnds were laid out and decorated with taste If that were the fact, there was no discrepancy 
and beauty; within the walls, feeble women in the testimony, and there was no doubt of the 
found a shelter, protected only by the laws and | agenev of the prisonef throughout. The Attor- 


by their God: enjoying their religions faith, as | ney General here examined the testimony of 


they were allowed to do by the Constitution, the witnesses, who identify him at the gate, and 
and the law; devoting their time and strength argued, that the eirceumstances under which 
to the education of the young, in a manner |they observed or heard him were such, that 
honorable to themselves and useful to society they could not be mistaken :-—that the argu- 
defenceless and unarmed, indeed, because whol-!) ment of the prisoner’s counsel relative to the 
ly unaware of danger. They retire to rest: | whiskers was fallacious and immaterial :—that 
jthey are suddenly startled from their beds by | his cold did net change his voice :—and that 
‘appalling outeries ; the bonfire, around which |the appearance of the prisoner is somarked, as 
a band of demi-savages are gathered, throws |to preelude the possibility « fmistake. Gn the 
\its frightful glare into their apartments. They || subject of Muhn’s testimony he urged, that the 
|are compelled to leave their home; all retire | manner of the witness, and the circumstances 
| but one ; and that one, the female who stands to ||under which he testifies, were such, that his 
ithe rest almost in the selation of a mother, trav- || positive evidence to the identity of the prisoner 
llerses the building, to rescue all its inmates: | was conclusive. 

juntil at last she joins the melancholy procession On the subject of Gerry, the Attorney Gene-~ 
(of the sisters, as they proceed on their melan-| ral spoke with much severity of the harsh treat- 
icholy way. Their property is given to the || ment which he had experienced from the pris- 
| flames, or the hand of the destroyer, until the | oner’s counsel. The character of that witness 
| wholes a blackened mass of ruin. All the in-|| was unimpeached and high: what possible 
| mates are preserved but one, who soon after || motive could he have for wishing to take the 


perishes; and what is her fate but murder? |! prisoner's life? His experience in fowling in 
But this is not all. The tide of improvement, |/the night time gave him some advantages in 
said Mr. A. has rolled backwards : an indelible || forming a judgment inthis matter ; and he was 
stain rests upon this community : the ruagistra- |! quite certain that the prisoner was present ag 
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re next did the prisoner go? From the 
when the tar barrels were browght, up to 





he is seen by no body except by Buck and 
Logan, who were in the Convent. After he is 
driven out of the Convent by the flames, Tem- 
pleton and Barker see him. Thomas, who 
boarded with him, saw nothing of him tll next 
morning at breakfast. ‘There was no gainsay- 
ing a chain of testimony like this. "Phe testi-| 
mony of Templeton only proved that within a) 
short period of the scene at the Convent gate, ! 
he came back from Ford’s shop, with the pris- || 
over. Holmes saw him at Kelly’s at nine, and || 
not afterwards. There was no great.precision || 
as to time ; but there was no inconsistency : it |! 
was plain that the prisoner went from Ford’s i 
shop to Kelly’s, and thence to the Convent)! 
gate, where he was seen by Judge Fay. There | 





was a period of more than an hour, when no- ! 
thing was done; and it was tm this interval, || 
that the prisouer was seea at Kelly’s by his | 
brother. This identity as to time was a strong | 
circumstanee; & it was entirely uncontradieted., | 

Next, as to the identity of circumstances. ‘There | 
was a man of peculiar appearance at the convent || 
gate; who talked to Judge Fay; spoke of flogging || 
an Irishman: said his name was old h.; was in his | 
shirt sleeves ; had onatarpaulin hat; was obviously a | 
brickmaker; and went down by Runey’s wagon.— | 
Who was this man? ‘The prisoner conforms specifi- || 
cally to every one of these particulars; and _ this, |) 
taken in connexion with the positive testimony already i 
alluded to, is entirely irresistible. The testimony of 
James R. Smith, was not entirely inconsistent with || 
these circumstances; and, if it were, his reluctance |; 
to reveal names before the Committee of Inquiry, was || 
very unfavourable to the character of his evidence. || 
Any man, who knows the author of a felony, and | 
conceals his knowledge, is himself guilty of a misde- | 
meanor. ‘The circumstances related concerning the 
flogging of the Irishman, were dwelt upon in this} 
connexion, at length. After a time, a ring was formed, 
and the destruction of the convent was discussed; | 
the same description of person already mentioned, | 
takes an active part, and brmgs tar-barrels: and, in| 
pursuance of the plan, the convent is pulled down.— 
The man who did all this, was an accessaty before the | 
fact, and that man, beyond a doubt, was the prisoner. | 
But there was more testimony still, though he might | 
here rest tlre case 

The testimony of Buck and Logan, was not neces- | 
sary to the conviction of the prisoner, but must not be 
laid out of the case. These witnesses proved, that | 
the prisoner was within the convent, actively engaged | 
in the work of destruction. The Attorney General | 
here entered into an examination of this testimony, to| 
show, that besides being probable in itself, it was in | 
every particular consistent with, and corroborated re- | 
markably by that of the other witnesses, This part | 
of the argument was developed at much length, and | 
was very able and interesting; we are, however, 
compelled to pass it over with very slight notice. 

In conciusion, the Attorney General asked, Gentle- 
men, what are you to do, upomthis testimony? I say 
to you that you must examine the circumstances with | 
fidelity and care. You are to have no reasonable | 
doubt of the prisoner's guilt, before you can convict | 
him. But there never was a case, where some pos- | 
sibility did not exist, that evidence might be errone- | 
ous. Nor are you to hesitate, because the acts charg- } 
ed, were not witnessed by yourselves; you are to || 
draw conclusions from facts, like reasonable men. 
Human testimony can go only to a certain point: and | 
you are to judge whether all the testimony of the | 
prisoner's guilt, which any reasonable mind could ask, 
has not been already laid before you.—If you wish to | 
support the institutions of the country, you are not to | 
resist the force of testimony: you are not placed in 
those seats to let the guilty escape: but to judge the 
ease, with a just regard to the nghts of the individual, 
and to the rights of the community. The character 
and power of that community are in your hands. My 
duty is discharged, It remains for you to be faithful 
to"yours. 

The Attorney General in his address to the Jury, 
occupied five hours; and the sketch winch we have 
given, presents only a cursory view of the tenor of 
his argument. 

The Chief Justice then addressed the Jury in a 
elear and impressive charge, relative to the matters of 
law arising in the case, which was not coulioned at 
the usual hour of adjournment, and will be concinded 
this morning. 


OR SALE AT P. MOONEY'S BOOKSTORE, 
a View of the Ruins of the Ursuline Convent ; 
also a View of the Interior of the Cathedral of Bos- 

ton, by J. H. Bufford. Dec. 13. 
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the time when the Convent wag fully in flames, 





THE MONARCH’S WISH. 
Psalm 54, v. 7. 
The wearied monarch sat apart, 


A moment from his troubles free ; 
Saddened in soul, and sick at heart, 

With earthly pomp and vanity : 
And while with burdening cares he strove, 

And griefs were gathering in his breast, 
He sighed for pinions like a dove, 

To flee away and be at rest. 


He languished for'a calm retreat, 

Some far away and peaceful shore ; 
Untrodden, but by sinless feet, 

Where earth shouid vex his soul no more ; 
Hate had usurped the bower of love, 

And wild the phrenzy of his breast ; 
And oh! for pinions like a dove, 

To flee away, and be at rest ! 


"Tis thus with life: its best estate, 

Is but a feeble ray of joy ; 
An hour of golden hopes elate, 

Which often clouds and storms destroy ; 
And while the heart reluctant clings, 

And sorrows, whelm the labouring breast, 
Oh! for the Turtle’s gentle wings, 

To flee away, and be at rest! 


And though the joys of earth invite 
To sip their flattering streams of pain,— 
Who, that has tasted earth's delight, 
Would ever sigh-to taste again ? 
Its purest joys, its tuirest things, 
But serve to wound the bleeding breast: 
Oh! for the Turtle’s gentle wings, 
To flee away, and be at rest! 


Bot there shall come a glad release 
From all the storms that darkly roll ; 
And merey's voice shall whisper “ prxez” 
Upon the tempest of the soul : 
For death the envied treasure brings, 
And calms the turmoils of the breast ; 
And gives the spirit deathless wings, 
To flee away and be at rest! Cc. W. E. 
ee 
DEATHS. 
Bridget Daley, 55 years ; Mary Connolly, 33 years ; 
James Smith, 1 day ; Patrick Holt, 21 menths; Danie} 
Sallivan, 2 days; Henry Daley, 10 weeks, 

















HARITABLE IRISH SOCIETY.—NOTIUCE. || 


OTICE. John Byme respectfully intors, 
TN Ficus and the public. wot he 2 tore hi 
nae fag > : 7 ‘ HUES the 
‘| Stone Cutting business, in all its various branches 
| the corner of Theatve Alley and Miik Street, w] os 
| he wili be happy to wait upon all such as favour hin 
| with their commands, and hopes by his attentio; . 
|| merit a continuance of theit favours, tr 
__N. B. Graye stones and Marble wo 
'deseription, dOhe in the neatest manner, and a1 tj, 
| most moderate prices, aaa 
|) BURNTTURE WAREHOUSE. The Subscaja, 
respectfully informs his friends and the public. 
that he has opened a Store, at Cellar, corner of Miz 
and Federal Streets, where he wil] constantly er 
;;on hand, a variety of articles in the furniture md 
He hopes that his moderate prices and persona! atten, 
|| tion may insure him a share of public patronage, 
Oct. 25. JAMES QUIGLEY, 
| @NILVER Spoons, manufactured and warranted at 
(KDA. CUTLER'S, No, 217 Washington street, 0). 
| posite Franklin Street. ’ 
‘| Also has on hand a prime assortment of silver apg 
| steel Spectacles, Watches, Jewelry, Brittannia \\ on. 
| plated Tea and ‘Table Spoons, brass ‘Timepieces and 
‘}agreat variety of Fancy Goods, of the best qu 
| and at low prices. 
|| Watehes, Jewelry and Speetacles repaired, 


tk of every 





ality, 


leave most respectfully to inform his friends and 
i the public, that he still continues at his Qld Stand, 
|, No. 23 Federal Street, corner of Franklin Street, and 
|| feels happy to state that he devotes his time ex. 
| clusively to the accommodation of al! those who may 
| honour him with their patronage. ‘The central situa- 
tion of his house renders it a desirable mansion for 
| all those who may have oceasion to visit this city, 
Nov. 1. THOMAS MURPHY. 
“¥ ILLIAM DAILY, No. 18 School Street, Bos- 
; ton, would respectfully inform his friends and 
| the public, that he, in connexion with his former busi- 
‘ness, of Fruit and Flowers, has, at the solicitation of 
his friends, opened an Intelligence Office, for the ae- 
|, commodatiou of those who may be disposed to favour 
| him with any thing in that line. 
i| NEW ASSORTMENT OF BROAD. 
i CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, AT VERY 
|| REDUCED PRICES. ELIAB STONE BREW- 
|| ER, No. 414 Washington street, has received a large 
|, assortment of Superfine, Fine and Common Broad- 
| cloths, purchased at the Auctions in New York and 
Boston, which he will sell by the piece or yard at 
'| prices as low as they can be purchased of the importer 
|\or manufacturer by the bale. Among them are the 
! following desirable shades of colours, viz: 
Supertine, Fine and Common Black Broapctorns, 


~BBOARDING HOUSE.” The Subse riber begs - 


i i do do do Blue do 
The regular quarterly meeting of the Charitable || do do do Green do 
Irish Society, will be held at Mr. Thomas Marphy’s, | do do do Olive Green do 
Federal street, on MONDAY Evening next, the 15th || do do do Invisible do do 
inst. at 7 o clock, P. M. do do do Olive Brown do 
Punctual attendance is requested. do do do London do do 
Dec. 13, SOHN MACKEY, Sec'y. _ | do do do Claret do do 
FRESH supply of Oatmeal of superior quality, || do do do Russell do do 
LA received and forSale by JAMES KING, cormer|, 4 — do do = Spanish Fly — do 
of Devonshire and Water Streets, by Wholesale and |; do do do Drake Neck do 
Retail. : Dec. 13, | do do do Steel Mixt do 
——————— — | } kk 1 French Drab d 
LADIES LONDON MADE CLOTIE CLOAKS. Get ae a aes 4s 
VANHE Subscriber has opened 250 London made |! do i. de Lavender do 
Cloth Cloaks, an excellent article for young la- | re Sins do Mulberry de 
dies to wear to School, or for evening parties, and will do do do Adelaide do 


be sold for less than cost of impertation, at 


E. 8. BRE WER’S, No. 414 Washington Street, 
Sept. 20. 


~T MBRELLAS, Parasols, Musical-Instruments and 





Canes, may be had on good terms, at CHARLES | 


Hf. KEITIPS Manufactory, on the corner of new 


Museum, Boston. The above articles neatly repaired 
at short notice. Purchasers please eall. 
Sep. 27. tf 
POTICK. PL DENVIR respecttully informs the 
Catholics of Boston and vicinity, that he is duly 
appointed Superintendent of the Burying Ground in 
Charlestown. ["ersons wishing to employ him, will 
leave their directions at P. Mooney’s Bookstore, or at 
his dwelling, No. 29 Austin Street, near the Catholic 
Church, Charlestown. Nov. 15. 
NFORMATION WANTED of Tuomas Heatn, 
who is supposed to be deranged. He left this 
city on Friday evening, 2Ist inst.; he had on whemhe 
went away, a brown coat and a round seal-skin cap. 
Any information respecting him will be thankfully re- 
eeived by his brother, P. MULLEN, No. 614 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. ~ "Nov. 29. 
OHN HILL, would respectfully inform his frends 
e* and the public, that he hae taken Store, No. 17, 
at the corner of Custom House and Broad street, 
where he intends to carry on the Tailoring business 
in all its branehes, and hopes, by punctual attention, 
to give satisfaction to all these who may please to fa- 
vour him with their custom. ‘ 
Nov. 29. 








% 





|| AlsoLadies’ Cloths, for Habits, Cloaks, &c. 
Also—40 pieces Cassimeres, of colours and quali- 

| ties suitable for children’s wear. 25 pieces Striped, 

| Blue, Mixt, &c. Satinets. 

E. 8. B. would take this opportunity to inform his 

‘customers that it is his intention to deal largely in the 


| Cornhiil and Court Street, under the New England | Cloth business, and that he has made arrangements 


‘with an experienced.manofacturer to have his cloths 

'| sponged by steam, by which process a beautiful lustre 

| is obtained, which is net injured by exposure. 

| ‘Those persons who purchase Cloths at this Store or 

| elsewhere ean have thein sponged by steam 4 ae 
ec. 6. 


——— 


(them at 414 Washington st. 


EMOVAL. ‘The Subscriber, grateful to his 
. friends and customers, for that share of patron- 
'| ave heretofore so liberally bestowed on him, and soli 
||eitous for a continuance of the same, respectfully 
begs leave to inform them that he bas removed his 
Shop from 15 Water Street, to 63 Congress Street, 
'|(between Milk.and Water Streets) where he wil! con- 
‘| tinue to devote his personal attention to the Watch 
‘| and Clock repairing business, in all its various branch- 
‘es. And offers for sale—Patent Lever, Lepine 

Vertical Watches, which will be warranted and sold 
low or exchanged on reasonable terms. Also—Watch 
Trimmings, in varicty ; eight-day g/t and mahogany 
plain and harp cased Timepieces ; silver and pl 

Tabie and Tea Spoons ; fine gold, agate, onyx, peatl 
and jet Breast Pins ; supe:fine Razors, Penknives and 
Scissors, together with an assortment of faney articles 


usually found in his line. 
Nov. 1. ~ WILLIAM P. M’KAY- 
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